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ones, have been the most widely popular; but
we doubt if they will be the most enduring.
The period and the life they deal with are not
only too remote from our own, but they are
poorly fitted to represent, even symbolically, the
duties and the aspirations of to-day. To fight
the heathen, and to put down brigandage, is but
a meagre symbol of complex modern activity.
A tournament hardly seems to us a test of a
man's most valuable or most interesting quali-
ties ; and a serious reader can hardly fail to be
wearied by the perpetual recurrence of single
combats the unhorsing of horsemen, the splin-
tering of lances, and the cleaving of helmets.
Had Mr. Tennyson's power been more dramatic,
this would have mattered less. Through the
sameness of such incidents we should have dis-
cerned various personalities, with their special
hopes and aims ; and these might have given
the incidents their own variety and significance.
But Mr. Tennyson is not dramatic. If we' com-
pare his poetry with the prose romances it is
founded on, we shall realise this more clearly
than ever. In the prose romances nearly every
character is a complete man or woman, with a
complete human individuality. This individu-